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ILLUSTRATIONS 


BRITISH HAWK MOTHS, 

AND THEIR LARV^, 
(INCLUDING THE SESID^J 


The splendid and swift-winged insects known as Hawk 
Moths owe their popular name to the strength and rapidity 
of their flight, in which they hear much the same place 
among insects as the Hawk among birds. The scientific 
name, Sphingidce, it is hardly necessary to remark, relates 
to a fancied resemblance in the normal attitude of the 
larvae of these moths to that of the Egyptian sphinx. 

The perfect insects fly at dusk, or during the night ; 
some species however, have been observed flying over 
tubular flowers in gardens at early dawm. They are mostly 
furnished with a proboscis of considerable length, sometimes 
equalling that of the body: during flight this is stretched 
out in a straight line from the head, and inserted into the 
cavities of flowers, from which the honey is sucked while the 
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insect poises itself in the air. In one well-known species 
however, ( Acherontia atroposj the proboscis is extremely 
short, barely exceeding the length of the head; and as this 
Moth is seldom seen on the wing, its method of feeding has 
not been clearly ascertained. 

In those species where the proboscis is very long, the 
chrysalis is provided with a distinct horny case for its 
reception during the period of development. This is very 
noticeable in the pupa of S. convolvoli. 

The SphingidjB comprise five genera, containing fifteen 
species. They are mostly large and handsome insects, 
many of the species adding to the charm of beauty that of 
extreme rarity. 

The larvae of this family are generally distinguished from 
those of all other Moths by the presence of a curved horn 
on the back of the 12th segment; they are entirely destitute 
of hahs of any description ; and with one or two exceptions 
descend into the earth, to a greater or less distance, to 
effect their transfoimiations. 
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GENUS I. —SMEKINTHUS. 

Antenn* rather slender, gradually thickened, the tip pointed, hut not 
terminating in a bristle. Fore-wings, with the hind margin angulated or 
indented. Larva —rough, green, with oblique lateral stripes; the.head 
triangular, a conical horn on the 12th segment; enters the earth to 
undergo its transformations. 

The genus comprises three species. 


PLATE I. 

SMEKINTHUS OCELLATUS. 

THE EYED HAWK MOTH. 


Ocellntns ....... Linnaeus. 

This is one of our most beautiful, and at the same time most 
common, species. The eye-like marking near the hinder angle of 
each of the inferior wings, gives it its very appropriate name. 

It is a very generally distributed species ; and among the many 
localities enumerated, Manchester and Scarborough appear to be 
those where it most commonly occurs. 

The perfect insect is found from May to July. 

The larva occurs in August and September, and feeds on poplar, 
apple, and various species of willow, particularly salix alba (white 
willow). That figured in the plate is S. triandra, and the species 
accompanying the figure of the larvae and pupa is S. acuminata (the 
long-leaved willow). 
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PLATE II. 

LARVA AND PUPA 

OF 

SMEEINTHUS OCELLATUS. 

Eyed Hawk Moth. 
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PLATE III. 


SMEEINTPIUS POPULI, 

THE POP LAB HAWK MOTH. 


Popidi . LinnjEtjs, 

This plainly coloured species is by far the commonest of the 
Sphingidae—too common indeed, to render it worth while to 
enumerate the localities for its capture. The larva, as its name 
implies, feeds most generally upon the various lands of poplar, and 
sometimes on sallow and birch. It has also been found feeding in 
gardens on common laurel and laurustinus. 

This insect is found in the larva state in August and September, 
and the imago in June and July. 

The pupa of this species may he distinguished from that of every 
other by being rough, and wholly destitute of the beautiful gloss 
which makes the chrysalis of a Hawk Moth so pretty an object. 

The figure of the tree accompanying that of the imago is 
populiis canescens (grey poplar) ; that upon which the larva is 
represented as feeding is populus nigra (black poplar). 
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PLATE IV. 


LARVA 


SMEEINTHUS POPULI. 


Poplar Hawk Moth. 
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PLATE V. 

SMEKINTHUS TILIiE. 

THE LIME HAWK MOTH. 

Tilia ....... Linn^us. 

This is a very variable insect, both in the color and form of the 
markings ; the distribution of the olive-green and brown, of which 
sober tints the coloring of this moth is composed, not being alike 
in any two specimens. 

It is perhaps the rarest of the Smerinthi; but it appears to be 
pretty generally distributed throughout England. The following 
localities have been given as places where it may certainly be met 
with: Bristol, Cambridge Doncaster, Epping, Exeter, Halifax, 
Kendal, Oxford, Stowmai’ket, Teignmouth, and Worthing. 

This moth assumes a very curious attitude in repose, the wings 
not touching the object to which it clings. In this position, and 
with nothing to attract notice in the leaf-brown and green which 
are its prevaihng tints, it so closely resembles a withered leaf that 
probably no eyes but those of a bird or an entomologist would 
detect it. 

The perfect insect appears in May and June. The larva, which 
besides feeding on the lime, may occasionally be found on the elm 
and birch, occurs from the middle of August to the end of Sep¬ 
tember. 

When full-fed it buries itself in the earth to the depth of about 
eighteen inches, and the pupa may.be obtained by digging at the 
roots of the trees upon which the larva has been feeding. 
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GENUS II. —ACHERONTIA. 

Antennas short, thick, terminating in a slender bristle ; wings entire ; 
bead large ; abdomen very thick. 

Larva smooth, head rounded, and horn tuberculated, recurved at the 
tip ; goes underground to effect its transformations. 

We possess but one species. 


PLATE VI. 

ACHEEONTIA ATROPOS. 

DEATH'S HEAD HAWK MOTH. 

Atrojws .Linnaeus. 

This splendid species is the largest of European Lepidoptera, 
with perhaps one exception (Saturnia pavonia-major). It cannot be 
called a rare species; yet from the fact of its being very seldom 
seen on the wing, and the habits of concealment peculiar to the 
laiwa, it is a less familiar insect than many actually rarer species. 

Few European insects have attracted such general and deserved 
notice as the Death’s Head Hawk Moth. Its great size, its rich 
and sombre colouring, its wonderful faculty of uttering a distinct 
cry or sound, and the unmistakeable delineation of a human skull 
on the thorax, have combined at all times to render it an object of 
terror to the unlearned, and invested it with peculiar interest in the 
eye of every observer. 

With reference to one pecuHar feature in its history, viz., its 
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power of uttering a distinct cry or sound, the Death’s Head Hawk 
Moth is rather a mysterious being even to the entomologist, as no 
one has ever been able to ascertain how that sound is produced. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to recapitulate the many theories that 
have been advanced on this point, no one of which has been satis¬ 
factory save to its originator; but perhaps the most probable, and 
certainly the most interesting, is that propounded by M. Passeeini, 
the most modern writer on the subject. He says that in the 
interior of the head, close to the base of the trunk,, there is a small 
cavity, furnished with strong muscles, and that the cry is produced 
by the contraction of the latter, and the consequent expulsion of the 
air contained in the cavity. The gi-eat interest attaching to this 
explanation is, that if M. Passeeini be correct, this would be the 
one and only example of the possession of a voice, not merely by an 
insect, but by any articulated animal whatever. 

Both the larva and pupa of this moth are also stated by some 
writers to possess the power of emitting a sound: the pupa shortly 
before the evolution of the imprisoned insect, uttering somewhat 
the same sound as the imago, though in a feebler manner: the 
larva, as stated by Fuessly, Kieby and Spence, and others, emitting 
a snapping noise when disturbed, at the same time drawing its 
head suddenly back. 

These striking peculiarities, combined with the great size of the 
insect, the “ grim feature of mortality” imprinted on the thorax 
with almost startling fidelity, the very fact of its eyes shining in 
the dark with fiery splendour, may weU excuse, as well as account 
for, the superstitious alarm which it has always excited in the 
popular mind, when its appearance in unusual numbers has brought 
it more particularly under notice. The works of continental 
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naturalists abound with instances of this, too numerous to be 
quoted here : the very names by which, in German Poland especially, 
this creature is known, “wandering death bird,” “death’s-head 
phantom,” &c., sufficiently indicate the superstitious terror in which 
it is held. 

Yet the Death’s Head Hawk Moth is one of the most harmless 
of insects : the only mischievous propensity it exhibits, for which 
there is the smallest evidence, being that of occasionally entering 
bee hives, and eating the honey. The accurate M. Huber asserts 
this positively, and certainly the shortness of the trunk must render 
it very difficult for it to procure food from flowers in the usual way. 
But it is hard to imagine that a creature wholly without offensive 
weapons, and destitute of any hard covering, could survive the 
stings of the bees, who one would think woxild most certainly resent 
its intrusion ; unless indeed one may suppose that its awe-inspiring 
presence secures it immunity from their attacks. 

This fine insect can hardly be called common, but is widely 
distributed, and occasionally plentiful in the larva state. The 
following localities have been given as those where it is of more 
general occurrence. Brighton, Bristol, Burton-on-Trent, Darling¬ 
ton, Doncaster, Epping, Exeter, Huddersfield, Kendal, Lewes, 
Lyndhurst, Manchester, Plymouth, Stowmarket^ Teignmnuth, 
Truro, Morthing, York, In foreign lands also it has a wide range 
of distribution; occurring in considerable abundance in all the 
southern countries of Europe, both in Northern and Southern 
Africa, and in the Isle of Erance, 

The larva is usually full-grown in the middle of August, when 
it buries itself in the earth to the depth of several inches, forming 
an oval cell in which to assume the pupa state : and the large 
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chrysalides are frequently turned up in digging potato fields. This 
habit renders it somewhat difficult to rear to the perfect state, great 
care being required to regulate both the depth of earth, and the 
temperature in which it is kept. Moreover the larva is rather a 
delicate creature, being apt to die without any apparent cause ; and 
many perish through the attacks of ichneumon flies. 

It feeds on potato, jasmine, deadly nightshade fhelladonna 
atroposj —figured in the plate—and Lycuim harharum (known in 
gardens in the midland counties as the “tea-tree.”) The moth 
appears in October. 

It has been remarked that when the perfect insect first emerges 
from the chrysalis, its wings, legs, and attennge are enveloped in a 
fine and delicate membrane, which speedily di’ies on exposure to 
the air, and falls off in pieces, permitting the hrnbs to unfold 
themselves. 
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PLATE VII. 

ACHERON TIA ATROPOS. 

LARVA AND PUPA. 
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GENUS III.—SPHINX. 

The name Sphinx was long employed as the generic designation of all 
the Hawkmoths, properly so called; but is now re-.tricted to such as 
present the following characters:—Antennae rather long, slightly in¬ 
creasing in thickness from before the middle nearly to the apex, and 
terminating in a slender bi’istle; proboscis very long, slender, and con¬ 
voluted ; head of moderate size ; abdomen stout and conical, ornamented 
with transverse bands. Wings entire; fore-wings lanceolate, hind- 
wings rounded at the anal angle. Larva smooth, with oblique lateral 
lines ; caudal horn acute, long and curved. Pupa subterranean. 

There arc three European species; all of which have occurred in 
Britain. 


PLATE VI11. 

SPHINX PINASTRI. 

The Pine Hawlcmoth. 

On the continent, this is a widely distributed and common insect; 
hut its occurrence with us is so rare, that it is by many doubted to 
be a British species. It is true, Stephens cites Colney Hatch 
Wood, Esher, and Eivelston Wood, near Edinburgh, as localities 
where it has been taken (though there is probably a mistake as to 
the latter) ; but no recent captures are recorded. 

The larva (in this country) is said to feed on the spruce and 
Scotch fir; on the continent it is found chiefly on the pineaster 
(pinus pinaster). 






PLATE IX. 


SPHINX CONVOLVOLI. 

The Convolvolus Hawhmoth. 

This fine insect, indifferently termed the Unicorn and Bindweed 
Hawhmotli, and by some continental entomologists the Ox-horned 
Sphinx (‘ Sphinx a comes de boeufon account of the thickness 
and rigidity of its antennae, is by no means of common occurrence 
in this country, but it seems very generally distributed. In 1846 
it abounded throughout England to an almost incredible degree, as 
is stated in the ‘ Zoologist' for that year ; wherein the captui’e of 
several hundred specimens is recorded, although the larvae had not 
been observed that summer ; and yet the simultaneous appearance 
of the perfect insects throughout the country, and their very fine 
condition, forbade the supposition that they came from abroad. 

It has been fuund, though very rarely, in the northern parts of 
Scotland, but appears to be unknown in Ireland. 

The caterpillar varies greatly in colour and markings : it is oc¬ 
casionally of a bright green with black spots on the back, and ob¬ 
lique jellow lateral stripes ; the latter, however, are sometimes 
black, and the whole body brown, lighter beneath. The spiracles 
are black, surrounded by white rings; the horn smooth and 
curved. 

The larva feeds on the large and small bindweed {c. arvensis and 
c. sepium), in July, assuming the pupa state at the end of that 
month. The moth appears at the end of August, and during Sep¬ 
tember. The pupa is very large ; and the horny case, for the re¬ 
ception of the proboscis, is a very striking feature. 

The eyes of most of the Hawkmoths are luminous in the dark; 
but those of this species, on account of their great size, shine more 
brightly than those of any other nocturnal or crepuscular insect. 
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PLATE X. 

SPHINX CONVOLVOLI. 


LARVA AND PUPA. 
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PLATE XI. 

SPHINX LIGHSTRI. 

The Privet Hcmhiioth. 

This is the conimonest species of the genus, and the most beauti¬ 
ful. It is of frequent occurrence in most parts of the south of 
England, especially in Canobridgeshire and the counties adjoining ; 
but it becomes rarer in the north, and is seldom seen in Scotland. 
It abounds in many parts of the continent. 

The ordinary food of the larva is the leaves of the privet; but 
it likewise feeds on different kinds of lilac, and is also found on 
the elder and laurel. It generally assumes the pupa state in the 
month of August, forming an oval chamber in the earth, in which 
to undergo its transformation. 

The perfect insect appears in June and July. 
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PLATE 

SPHINX I. 


XII. 

I G U S T R I 


(FEMALE.) 
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GENUS IV.—DEILEPHILA. 

The species included under this appellation, which means ‘ lovers of 
evening,’ were first united into a genus by Hiibner, chiefly on account 
of the form of their antennae, which are short, thickening at the apex 
so as to form a distinct club, terminating in a bristle. The tongue is 
spiral, but is much shorter than in the preceding genus. The wings are 
entire; for-wings lanceolate ; hind-wings with a slight projection at the 
anal angle. The abdomen is rather short, and of a conical shape. 

The caterpillars are similar in shape to those of the genus Sphinx ; 
but their colors are distributed in spots, and the anterior segments are 
not retractile. They assume the pupa state at the sui’face of the ground, 
among leaves, or slightly covered with sand. 

We possess three species, all of which are rare. 


PLATE XIII. 

DEILEPHILA EUPHORBIA!. 

The Spotted Elephant Hawhnoth. 

It appears somewhat doubtful whether this beautiful species has 
ever been captured in the perfect state in this country; but the 
larvae have not unfrequently been observed—the late Mr. Raddon 
having taken it in some plenty at Appledore and Brunton Burrows, 
near Barnstaple ; localities where there are extensive sand-hills, on 
which the sea-spurge grows in great abundance. 

The caterpillar varies greatly in appearance according to its age. 
When young, it is black ; the red and yellow spots, which make it 
so conspicuous an object, not appearing till it is mature, or nearly 
so : their numbers being then greatly reduced by the marine birds 
which feed upon them. 

The cypress-leaved spurge {euphorbia cyparissias) and the sea- 
spurge {e. paralias) constitute the food of this beautiful caterpillar. 
It is found in August and September; the moth appearing in the 
following June. 
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PLATE XIV. 

DEILEPHILA EUPHOKBI^. 

LARVA AND PUPA. 
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PLATE XV. 

DEILEPHILA GALII. 

The Madder Hawhmoth. 

This species is decidedly less rare than the others of the same 
genus ; the larvae having been not unfrequently observed, and the 
perfect insect taken on several occasions. It has been sometimes 
noticed in the vicinity of London; and has also been taken in 
various parts of Kent, Devonshire, and Cornwall. The Isle of 
Wight, and the neighbourhood of Warwick Castle, have also been 
given as localities for its capture. It has sometimes been observed 
in gardens, flying over tubular flowers, at early dawn. 

It is found in most parts of Europe, but seems to prefer a 
southern climate ; becoming rare even in the latitude of Paris. 

The larva feeds on yellow bedstraw {galium verum), and in gar¬ 
dens on fuschias. It is found from the middle of August to the 
middle of September. The imago appears in July and August. 
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PLATE XVI. 

DEILEPHILA aALII. 

LARVA AND PUPA. 
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PLATE XVII. 

DEILEPHILA LIVORNICA. 

The Silver-striped Hawhnoth. 

The larva of this rare moth does not appear to have been hitherto 
noticed in this country ; and the various descriptions of it (merely 
translations from passages in the works of continental entomolo¬ 
gists) differ so widely from each other, as to be of little service in 
the way of identification. 

From the following quotation from Mr. Stephens, and from the 
statements of other eminent authorities, it appears certain that 
there are, or have been, some undoubtedly British examples of 
this beautiful moth ;— 

‘ D. lineata ’ (one of the synonyms of this species) ‘ is unquestion¬ 
ably rare in England, and few collectors can boast the possession of 
specimens; it has, however been captured in distant parts: the Eev. 
T. Skirmshire possesses a specimen which I believe was caught in 
Xorfolk, and Mr. Dale has one which he obtained from Dr. Abbott’s 
cabinet, also found eastward; in June, 1824, a beautiful and perfect 
specimen was taken off the mast of the Eamsgate steam-vessel at 
Billingsgate, and last year a wasted one was found near Bethnal 
Green ; in addition to the above, three specimens were formerly taken 
near Kingsbridge in Devonshire, one of which I possess, through the 
kindness of Dr. Leach. The above are the only indigenous examples 
I have seen; all the remainder which are placed in collections for 
this species being D. dauciis, a native of North America.’ 

But these are things of the past, and it is much to be feared that 
no more recent captures will be recorded. 

The caterpillar is said to feed on yellow bedstraw and vine. It 
assumes the pupa state towards the end of July, the moth appear¬ 
ing at the end of August. 
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GENUS V.—CH^KOCAMPA. 

The imago in this genus closely resembles that of the preceding; but 
the larvae present some very distinctive characters, particularly that of 
having the anterior segments very much attenuated and retractile; a pe¬ 
culiarity which has caused them to be named ‘ chenilles cochonnes ’ by 
French naturalists, because the head and neck were thought to resemble 
a pig’s snout. They are not remarkable for any beauty of coloring 
(with the exception of that of C. nerii)^ being generally brown or green, 
and they have invariably two or three large eye-like spots on each side 
of the 4th, 5th, or 6th segments. The caudal horn is short, and in 
C. porcellus altogether wanting. The pupa is enclosed in a loose cocoon 
foi-med of leaves, and is never buried beneath the soil. 

The perfect insects are very beautiful; and it is observable that the 
abdomen is invariably ornamented with longitudinal or oblique stripes, 
instead of the transverse bands which have distinguished the two pre¬ 
ceding genera. 

We have four British species; two of which are excessively rare. 


PLATE XVIII. 

CHJ5ROCAMPA CELERIO. 

The Sliarp-wivged Hawkmoth. 

This species in a native of southern Europe, and is also found in 
the island of Teneriffe and the Cape of Good Hope. In our own 
country it has occurred on a few occasions; but in the absence of 
any record as to its having been observed in the larva state, coupled 
with the fact of the food-plant being the common vine, it can 
scarcely be regarded as an aboriginal native of Britain. 

The caterpillar is described by Freyer as-green or purplish brown, 
with two black spots, encircled by a yellow ring, on the 5th and 
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6th segments ; the caudal horn brown, very slender, and straight. 
It is found feeding on the vine, in September; the imago appear¬ 
ing in October. 

It has occurred at Doncaster, Wakefield, Oxford, Wisbeach, the 
Isle of Ely, and a few other places. The following remarks on this 
species by Mr. Curtis, in his ‘Illustrations of British Entomology,’ 
are interesting:— 

“ This is one of the rarest of our British insects: the first specimen 
captured was recorded by Harris, who says it was taken in Bunhill 
Fields, the latter end of July, 1779, and that it was given to the late 
Mr. Francillon. Donovan states that Mr. Latham, formerly of Dart- 
ford, has a specimen which was taken at Eltham, in Kent. In the 
collection that I purchased of Mr. Plasted was a specimen that there 
is little doubt was a native one: and my friend Mr. M. Haughton 
found one trodden upon in the King’s Road, Chelsea : Mr. Fuseli (the 
late Professor of Painting), who was with him at the time, having de¬ 
cidedly stated that it was the Vine Hawk-moth. A caterpillar (sup¬ 
posed to be of this species) was found some years since in a garden 
near Wisbeach, by Dr. Skirmshire; and I saw two alive, found in a 
garden at Norwich, on the 8th of October, 1810, which, if not the 
larvae of this species, were unknown tome: they changed to pupm, 
but died.” 
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PLATE XIX. 

CH^ROCAMPA PORCELLUS. 

The Small Elephant Hawhmoth. 

This is the smallest British species of the germs ; and though by 
no means plentiful, it has occurred in so many different localities, 
that it must be regarded as of general distribution over England. 
It has been taken in some numbers at Birkenhead (Cheshire), 
Brighton, Halifax, Lewes, and Preston. In Scotland, it has fre¬ 
quently occurred in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 

The larva feeds on the yellow bedstraw, in July and August; and 
the imago occurs at the end of May, and during June. 





PLATE XX. 


CH^ROCAMPA ELPENOR. 

The Elephant Hawkmoth. 

This is one of the commonest species of British Hawkmoths, and 
is a well known insect also on the continent of Europe. With us, 
it is found in the greatest plenty in the south of England; and is 
by no means uncommon in Scotland. 

The larva feeds on vine, fuschia, and the hairy-leaved willow 
herb {EpihUum hiriutum). It is found during July and August, 
and the moth in June. 
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PLATE XXI. 

CHiEEOCAMPA NEE II. 

The Oleander Hawhnoth. 

This magnificent moth is strictly an European species; being 
found in greatest plenty in Italy, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Turin, Genoa, and Nice; extending as far northwards as the 
northern regions of Germany. It is occasionally seen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris; nor is there anything improbable in the idea 
that the southern parts of England may fall within its range of 
distribution. It is true that the food-plant of the larva—the 
leaves of the shrub called Nerium oleander —is not of British 
growth ; but then neither is it indigenous to northern Germany, 
and other countries where this insect is not unfrequently found. It 
is therefore probable, that, as has been conjectured, it feeds on 
other plants in countries where its favorite lood is not obtainable; 
the periwinkle (Vinca major) being mentioned by some writers as 
that to which it has recourse. 

The fact of this plant being indigenous to Britain may perhaps 
serve to explain and corroborate the interesting statement as to its 
capture in the larva state in this country—a circumstance which 
would of course go farther to decide the propriety of admitting it 
into our list of native insects than the occasional capture of speci¬ 
mens in the perfect state, which may have been accidental visitants 
from abroad. 

In addition to this occurrence in the larva state, which is said by 
Mr. Stephens to have been at Teignmouth, in the autumn of 1832, 
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it has been taken at Dover, Hastings, and Brighton ; the last re¬ 
corded instance of its capture being at the last-named place, in 
September, 1852. This, at an}'^ rate, must be admitted, that no 
such doubts can attend its recognition as a native species as attach 
insects whose principal seat is in the new world. 

The colour of the larva varies considerably with the period of 
growth. When very young, it is almost uniformly yellow; and 
when about to assume the pupa state, the four anterior segments 
and the posterior one remain yellow, and the remainder of the body 
changes to brownish black: the white lateral line and the ocellated 
spots, remaining unchanged. It is found in September, the moth 
appearing in October. 

Unfortunately, as is the case with many brightly-colored insects, 
the exquisite tints which make this species so conspicuous an ob¬ 
ject are of the most fugitive kind: a little exposure to light, and 
the charming combination of olive green, rose-colour, and white, 
is all resolved into an uniform dusky brown, in which the pattern 
or arrangement of the markings is barely discernible. 
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PLATE XXII. 

CH^EOCAMPA NEEII. 

LABVA AND PUPA. 
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GENUS VI.—MACEOGLOSSA. 

This genus comprises three species, all of them remarkable for the ra¬ 
pidity of their flight, which is strictly diurnal. The insects composing 
the genus are distinguished from all other Hawkmoths by their having 
a tuft of scaly hairs at the extremity of the abdomen. The peculiarity 
however, which has suggested the generic name, is the extraordinary 
length of the suctorial trunk, which in Stellatarum equals the entire 
length of the body. The larvae are smooth, elongate, and have a horn 
on the 12th segment. The pupa state is assumed above ground, among 
leaves. None of the species are rare. 


PLATE XXIII. 

MACROGLOSSA STELLATARUM. 

The Himming-hird Ilawhnoth. 

This is the only species of the genus found in Europe, the re¬ 
maining two being exclusiveiy British, and derives its name from 
the larva feeding on ‘ stellate' plants, being mostly found on 
Galium mollugo and G. aparine. It occurs in this state in August 
and September. Sometimes, though rarely, it enters the earth to 
undergo its transformation ; but more commonly constructs a co¬ 
coon on the surface, composed of particles of earth, and pieces of 
leaves or portions of the stems of plants. 

It is tolerably common, and generally distributed throughout 
England; and is not of unfrequent occurrence in the southern 
parts of Scotland, being occasionally found even in the more 
northern counties. 

Its non-scientific name is of course derived from the peculiarity 
of its flight, which closely resembles that of a humming-bird ; so 
closely, indeed, that those whose residence in the West Indies has 





made them familiar with it, have fouad it hard to believe, on first 
seeing this moth, that England did not possess a genuine hum¬ 
ming bird. 

It frequents gardens, darting from flower to flower with amazing 
rapidity, and poising itself over the blossoms till it has extracted 
the honey with its long tubular proboscis. While thus suspended, 
the vibration of the wings is so rapid as to occasion a considerable 
humming noise. 

Interesting as this moth undoubtedly is, it perhaps hardly merits 
the amount of public notice which has been called to it, especially' 
of late, by the letters which have appeared in the provincial jour¬ 
nals, duly copied into the London papers, containing notices of its 
appearance, &c., as though it were a great rarity. 

This moth is generally observed on the wing during the morning 
and afternoon; concealing itself among the herbage during the 
heat of the day. It is seen all the summer, and in fine seasons 
may be observed as late as the second week in October. 
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PLATE XXIY. 

MACROGLOSSA FUCIFORMIS. 

The Broad-hordered Bee Hawhmoth. 

The distinctive character which distinguishes this and the follow¬ 
ing species from all the other Hawhmoths, consists in their having 
clear, transparent wings, sometimes lightly clothed with scales on 
first emerging from the chrysalis. The striking resemblance to a 
humble-bee, implied in the trivial name, is still further increased 
by the loose downy pubescence which clothes the body. 

These insects fly in the hottest sunshine, and present a most 
beautiful and fairy-like appearance, while hovering over the flow¬ 
ers, or darting from one to another at immeasurable speed; they 
are also sufficiently common during the early summer months, to 
come under the notice of an ordinarily attentive observer. 

The larva of this species feeds on honeysuckle, in July. The 
chrysalis is enclosed in a loose web, spun close to the ground. The 
moth appears in May. 

It is found in various parts of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and 
other southern counties. It has, however, been also taken as far 
north as York ; but this appears its most northerly limit; neither 
this nor the following species having been observed in Scotland. 




PLATE XXV. 


MACRO GLOSSA BOMBYLIFORMIS. 

The N'arrow-hordered Bee Hawkmoth. 

This species is somewhat more rare than the preceding, and is 
more generally found in the northern counties ; in some particular 
localities of which it is found in considerable plenty. It has fre¬ 
quently been taken in the Lake Districts, and at Halifax, Hudders¬ 
field, and Manchester its capture is often recorded. 

The larva (which, when young, has a few branched spines on 
each segment) feeds on the Field Scabious {Scabiosa arvensis), 
and a few other plants. It occurs during July and August; the 
moth appearing in the following May. 
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THE SESID^. 

The insects composing this Division present some affinities to those 
of the last-named genus, in the transparency of the wings; hut in 
other respects it is a very aberrant group, differing much from the 
typical structure of the Sphingih^. For example, the larvse have no 
anal horn, and are never found feeding on the leaves of trees, but 
within the stems, or roots, where also they undergo their transform¬ 
ation ; forming a slight cocoon from the nibbled fragments of the wood. 
The pupa is active; being furnished with spines on some of the hinder 
segment's, by means of which it is able to push itself along the burrow 
in which it has heen feeding, so as to cause the upper half of the body 
to protrude; thus allowing the escape of the perfect insect. 

None of the Family are nocturnal, but fly by day, preferring the 
hottest sunshine. 

We possess twelve (or thirteen) species; most of which are rare— 
some extremely so. 


PLATE XXVI. 

SESIA MYOPCEFOUMIS. 

The Red-belted Clearwing. 

UPPER FIGURE. 

This is one of the commoner species ; it frequents orchards, and 
is found among pear and apple trees, in the stems and branches of 
which the larva feeds. It feeds all the year, the perfect insect ap¬ 
pearing in June and July. 


SESIA CULICIFOIIMIS. 

The Large Red-belted Clearwing. 

LOWER FIGURE. 

This species differs hut little from the preceding, except in size. 
The larva lives in the trunks and branches, of birch, and occasion- 
in the alder. The moth is found in May and June, and has been 
taken in some plenty in Epping Forest. 
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PLATE XXVII. 

SESIA FOEMIC^FOEMIS. 

The Red-tipped Clearwing. 

The larva feeds in the shoots of willows, especially Salix viminalis, 
and also in the twigs of osiers. It may be found during the au¬ 
tumn and winter; and in April and May may he detected feeding 
immediately beneath the bark. The moth appears at the end of 
June, and till August. 

The red tip at the end of the wing is the principal feature which 
distinguishes this species from the two preceding. 

It has been taken at Epping Forest, Cambridge, and a few 
other places. 
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PLATE XXYIII. 

SESIA CHRYSIDIFOEMIS. 

The Fiery Clearwing. 

Little or nothing is known of this most beautiful insect. The 
larva appears to be wholly unknown to entomologists, and the 
perfect insect is of very rare occurrence with us, although common 
in the northern parts of France and Germany. 

The time for its appearance is said to he the end of June. 




PLATE XXIX. 


SESIA ICHNEUMONIFOEMIS. 

The Six-belted Clearwing. 

The larva is unknown. The perfect insect appears in July and 
August. It is taken at the Isle of Portland, Bristol, and a few 
other places; hut is somewhat rare. The female differs slightly 
from the male, in colouring; having seven yellow belts, instead of 
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PLATE XXX. 

SESIA C Y N I P I F 0 R M I S. 

The Yellow-legged Clearwing. 

The larva feeds in the bark of the oak. It is described as whitish 
with a brown head. The moth appears in June, and is not un¬ 
common in the neighbourhood of the oak trees in Hyde Park. 
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PLATE XXXI. 

SESIA TIPULirOEMIS. 

The Currant Clearwing. 

This is by far the commonest species of the genus ; so common, 
indeed, as to have attracted the attention of the most ordinary ob¬ 
servers ; by the majority of whom, in all probability, the insect 
has been taken for some kind of gnat. Its scientific name, indeed 
is based on the strong resemblance the insects bear to each other. 

The larva feeds on the pith of currant-bushes, doing them no in¬ 
considerable injury. It feeds from October to April, and the moth 
appears in June. 

It is widely distributed, and common in every locality where it 
ccurs. 
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PLATE XXXII. 

SESIA SCOLI^rOEMIS. 

The Welsh Clearwing. 

The larva of this rare species does not appear to have been de¬ 
scribed by any writer, but is said to feed in the trunks of birch. 
June and July are the months in which the moth is to be sought 
for. It has been taken near Llangollen, North Wales, by 
Mr. Ashford. 

The most distinctive mark by which this species may be recog¬ 
nized is the wedge-shaped projection towards the base of the fore¬ 
wings. 
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PLATE XXXIII. 

SESIA SPHEGIFORMIS. 

The White-harred Clearwing. 

This is one of the rarest species of the genus, not only in this 
country, but also on the continent. There are a few British ex¬ 
amples, and they appear to have been taken in the neighbourhood 
of London, and in the Isle of Wight. Bristol, Manchester, and 
York, are localities where it seems to have been formerly taken. 

It has been suggested by some writers that the larva feeds on 
the wood of the birch, from the fact of the perfect insect having 
been observed in the neighbourhood of those trees; but it is now 
generally believed that it lives in the stems of the alder {Alnus 
glutinosa). The moth occurs in May and June. 
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PLATE XXXIY. 

SESIA VESPIFORMIS. 

The Dusky Clearwing. 

This striking insect differs from all the other members of the 
genus by having the superior wings almost opaque, and clothed 
with scales. It is extremely rare; apparently even more so now 
than formerly: it has, however, been occasionally taken in the 
neighbourhood of London, in Epping Forest, and a few places in 
the South of England. It occurs at Midsummer. 

The larva, which appears to be undescribed, is said to feed on 
the wood of the aspen and poplar. 

This species has been figured and described by Donovan, Curtis, 
and Stephens, under the name of ^geria asiliformis. 
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PLATE XXXV, 

SESIA APirOEMIS. 

The Hornet Clearwing of the Poplar. 

The popular name of this insect is singularly appropriate; its re¬ 
semblance to a hornet, when on the wing, being sufficiently close 
to deceive the eye of all but a practised observer : and it has been 
well remarked that few besides an entomologist would venture to 
touch the insect with the bare hand. It is, however, seldom to be 
seen flying; being, in common with most of the genus, of a slug¬ 
gish disposition, and is more frequently seen clinging to the trunks 
of the trees in the wood of which the larva has been feeding. 

The flight of these insects is slow and heavy; and from the 
shortness of the tongue they are unable to poise themselves in the 
air when feeding; as we have seen to be the case with the beautiful 
and vigorous insects of the preceding genus. 

In common with other wood-boring larvae, when about to pass 
into the perfect state, the chrysalis works its way through the gal¬ 
lery previously excavated by the caterpillar, and partly projects be¬ 
yond the trunk of the poplar or willow tree, upon the one or other 
of which the larva of this species feeds. The moth, when it es¬ 
capes, is thus able to rise at once into the air. 

The larva feeds from August to April; the moth appearing at 
the end of May. It has been taken in some abundance in Epping 
Forest; also at Shrewsbury, Cambridge, Halifax, and a few other 
places. 
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PLATE XXXVI. 

SESIA BEMBECirORMIS. 

The Hornet Clearwing of the Osier. 

This species is of somewhat more frequent occurrence than the 
former, and is of more general distribution. The larva, which is 
described by Stephens as whitish, with brown spiracles, feeds in 
the stems of the osier; often doing considerable injury to the osier 
beds. It feeds from September to May ; the perfect insect appear¬ 
ing in July. 




